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SHERA TON WIN DO W DECORA TIONS. 




[P to the present period, and to some extent 
even now, England has been, in matters 
of taste, a backward and ultra-conserva- 
tive French province. The movements 
of fashion on the Continent were followed 
without being understood. Whatever 
was superficial about the new French 
modes was likely to be accepted in a 
partial and illogical way, but peculiarities of construc- 
tion were much less likely to be copied. It was left for 
the present day to discover what Continental workers 
have seldom forgotten, that ornament should grow out 
of and seem to belong to the structural form. 

It is necessary to bear in mind these peculiarities of old 
English furniture-makers in looking at their works and 
their designs. Their sterling qualities, of which we will 
speak further on, are not often adequately expressed in 



which may be taken as a model of real elegance, both 
curtains and valance being simple lengths of silk with a 
broad binding at the edge and suspended as naturally 
as the folds of a Greek chiton. The slight cornice, orna- 
mented, as is the valance, with a row of chenille and silk- 
covered glands, may be omitted, but the muslin blind at 
the bottom, similarly decked, should, we think, be 
retained. In light colors, white and cream, or white 
and pink, nothing could be better adapted for a pretty 
bedroom or boudoir. The third example we give as 
specimens of ingenious application of marine forms to 
window decoration. It would do very well for a yacht 
or other nautical club, and Farragut or the club com- 
modore might, if it were thought advisable, take the 
place of the hero of Trafalgar trophied up aloft. It 
would be difficult to imagine a better arrangement, for the 
purpose, of tridents, cords, pulleys and anchors. 

But simply as a specimen „of rich interior decoration, 
what is to be thought of it ? It is no defence to say that 



ered, not in the most elegant fashion, between the win- 
dows ; but the natural folds, we may be sure, would be 
more agreable than those in the drawing. Sheraton, 
however, probably felt that this disposition, even with a 
simple valance, would be too bare for a drawing-room, 
so he had recourse to his unfortunate expedient of the 
crossed scarfs ; and, this time, he has made a lamenta- 
ble abuse of them. The curtain-rod is loaded with two 
long strips of fringed drapery which cross and re-cross 
one another most perplexingly, hanging down in front of 
the curtains in ugly ropy masses, and swathed about 
the masks of the false cornice as if these interesting 
creatures of his fancy were in danger of catching cold. 
The serpent-wreathed rod itself is a sufficiently absurd 
feature of the design, having no sign of any function to 
perform, unless the catching up of the ends of the smaller 
scarf by the serpents' tails can be looked upon in that 
light. Still, it is lighter, and consequently better than 
the cornice, of which it is a lingering relic. 
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DESIGN BY SHERATON FOR BOW-WINDOW DRAPERIES FOR A DRAWING-ROOM. 



their forms, and hardly ever in their ornamentation. What 
is peculiar about the latter is that all sorts of compromises 
between the new and the old, such as were merely tran- 
sitional in other countries, became almost fixed types in 
conservative England. Even a man of decided natural 
genius, like Sheraton, could seldom bring himself to fol- 
low out any style in its purity. However admirable his 
workmanship, there are few of his designs that do not 
offend by some incongruity, some wholly absurd and taste- 
less departure from its scheme. 

Let us begin with some designs of Sheraton for 
window draperies. Here is one [see the designs for 
window drapery on the opposite page] which reflects the 
French taste of the classical period. The curtain rod 
is hung by hooks from a turned and carved pole, the 
ends of which are fixed to the wall, dispensing with the 
usual heavy cornice. The drapery, if one omits the 
crossed scarf over the valance, is in excellent taste, yet 
not so prettily arranged as in the next illustration, 



arrangements as absurd and not half so ingenious are 
commonly to be met with. A marine painter or a fisher- 
man may properly loop up an old net for a window cur- 
tain to his studio or his kitchen ; but deliberately to make 
a valance to imitate a sail, to append to it a row of imi- 
tation pulleys by way of fringe, and loop up silk curtains 
with sharp brass anchors and tridents, is in ordinary cir- 
cumstances very bad taste. In the particular case sug- 
gested, its use as a memorial gives the design a certain 
raison d'etre, and saves it from the charge of vulgarity. 

The design for a bow-window, on this page, shows 
both the good and bad qualities of Sheraton's work. 
The general motive is simple and graceful, but is spoiled 
by the introduction of senseless details, which are made 
so important that they cannot be overlooked. The bow- 
window, with sashes opening door-wise to the floor, is 
such as may still be found in several parts of Boston, and 
is a feature that we would much like that some of our 
young architects should revive. The curtains are gath- 



Of all of these designs, the one that least departs from 
French models — the bedroom window on the next page — 
is far the best. One feels at a glance that it has a certain 
unity and harmony about it; it has nothing obviously 
purposeless and irrational. 



A QUIET treatment in oil painting — preferable to 
paper-hangings — for a bedroom may be as follows : 
sage green for the walls ; a creamy tint for the ceiling ; 
and the woodwork in two greens, a trifle lighter in tone 
than the walls. The cornice should partake of the 
color of the woodwork and the tint of the ceiling, with 
a little warm color added to the mouldings. Beneath 
it may be painted a row of leafy festoons in sober 
coloring, while the ceiling may have its judicious share 
of ornament. A few plainly framed Bartolozzi en- 
gravings hung on the walls will assist the character of the 
decoration. The styles known as " Adam" and " Louis 
Seize" are well adapted for bedroom walls and ceilings. 
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REPOUSSE METAL WORK. 



I. 



Of all the substances used in his labors by man, there 
is probably none he could not better do without than 
metal ; and the greater the strides toward civilization 
taken by the race the more necessary does he find it, and 
the more do the processes advance by which he fits it for 
his service. In Holy Writ we read of Tubal Cain, "an 
instructor of every artificer in brass and iron," or, ac- 
cording to the Revised Version, " the forger of every cut- 
ting instrument of brass and iron" (Gen. 4: 22); and it 
is evident that the tribes and nations of the succeeding 
ages already practised the art in which these articles are 
intended to afford instruction to amateurs, for we read of 
nose jewels and earrings among the spoils of the Midi- 
anites. Were we to continue a search through the 
Scriptures we should find the art of hammering metal 
brought more and more constantly into requisition for 
the decoration of sacred vessels and buildings. One 
of the most notable works of Jewish art was the pair of 
Cherubim covering the ark, and beaten out of solid gold. 

Turning to the heathen nations, we find that the 
Assyrians brought this art to a high degree of excellence, 
as may be seen from pieces of jewelry of hammered 
gold, in the form of heads of animals, beautifully wrought, 
found in the ruins of Babylon. Among the Greeks the 
art (known as " Toreutic") was largely practised. Who 
has not read Homer's wondeful description of the shield 
wrought by Vulcan for the warrior Achilles when, after 
a long period of inactivity, the latter was eager to avenge 
the death of Patroclus (Iliad, Book XVIII.)? It is very 
noticeable that, while Homer describes in realistic verse 
the wonderful work that can be executed with a ham- 
mer in skilful hands, he speaks with such knowledge of 
the art as not to omit the important process of annealing 
by fire and wind. 

No doubt in the early Christian times there were many 
workers in metal {e.g., Alexander the coppersmith), and 
that many interesting relics may lie hidden in the dark- 
some recesses of the catacombs. As the power of the 




tury produced, among many others, perhaps the most 
notable of all repousse workers and artists, Benvenuto 
Cellini, who was not alone skilled with his hammer, but 
also wrote an able treatise on metal work. 

In more modern times M. Vechte, a French artist, dis- 
tinguished himself by throwing into his 
work a refinement of texture by which his 
productions may be recognized. But of all 
the modern masterpieces, none is so much 
admired as the well-known Milton shield 
from the hand of Ladenil, an artist in the 
employ of the firm of Elkington of London, 
from whom the shield was bought by the 
Government to be placed in the South Ken- 
sington Museum. Let the aspiring amateur 
who visits London not fail to go to the mu- 
seum and see for himself the beautiful treat- 
ment of the subject and the artistic model- 
ling of the numerous figures. The various 
divisions on the shield illustrate the poet's 
" Paradise Lost," the central figures being 
Adam and Eve conversing with the Arch- 
angel, while on other portions of the sur- 
face are views of the terrific contests be- 
tween the angels and the fallen hosts, end- 
ing in the utter defeat of Satan. Below are 
figures of Sin and Death, and above ador- 
ing angels. All these figures are full of 
vigor and life, showing the wonderful effects, 
that may be produced by this treatment of 
metal. » 

But this occupation is not pursued in the 
more civilized Western countries only, but 
also in the East, in India, Persia and Egypt. 
Benares is noted for its brass trays, vases 
and bowls, and the same kind of articles 
also come from Cairo. But one of the most 
popular errors among amateur repousse 
workers is that all specimens of metal work 
coming from these countries are of the 
highest class as works of art, and therefore 
deserving of study and repro- 
duction by the amateur. The 
fallacy of this supposition will 
be established if we take, for 
example, one of the large t^ct^. 

brass salvers from Benares, 
so well known to those who 
have visited the East or made 
collections of its curiosities, 
and give it our careful and unprejudiced 
attention. In the first place, it is not true 
repousse work (as will be shown in a later 
article), but only flat chasing; then it will 
be seen that the lines are roughly traced, 
often irregular in form and not properly 
joined up. But the scales fall from the 
eyes of the student when for the first 
time he. takes note of the number of re- 
peated patterns evidently stamped again 
and again from the same tool. Where 
is the art in this ? Could not the same 
repetition be produced by a mere machine 
or, at any rate, by a stamp in the hands of 
a mere laborer ? Why, then, are these 
works so much lauded, and why do they 
so readily find a place among our collec- 
tions of works of art ? 

W. J. Gawthorp. 



ART OBJECTS VIEWED BY ELECTRIC LIGHT. 



The opening of the Metropolitan Museum of Art at 
night has afforded an opportunity to test, on a large 
scale, the effect of electric light on pictures and other 




DESIGN BY SHERATON FOR WINDOW DRAPERY. 
(see page 32.) 



church increased, and the Roman Catholic ritual was 
established, so the need and desire for hammered gold 
and silver vessels and ornaments for sacred use gave a 
stimulus to the craftsmen in this art. Hence we find 
that Italy, the home of the Church, in the sixteenth cen- 



The ignorant assertion by an " Amer- 
ican Importer," in The Evening Post, 
that no stained glass is made in this 
country, is indignantly denied by Mr. 
Caryl Coleman, who is with the Tiffany 
Glass Company. "That firm," he says, 
" use very little imported glass, and that 
only for the cheapest work, while, on the 
other hand, they use several hundred tons 
a year of stained window-glass which is 
made in this country by American work- 
men under the supervision of American 
artists, and, at the present time, in their 
stock-room, there are over one hundred 
tons of glass of this nature, and all of this glass is 
much more beautiful than anything made in Europe, not 
only in its artistic quality, but also in its mechanical 
finish." And yet, with curious inconsistency, our pro- 
tectionist Government admits foreign stained glass free. 



BY SHERATON FOR BEDROOM WINDOW DRAPERY. 
(see page 32.) 



works of art. Candle-light and gas-light, it is well 
known, are warmer than daylight, and give pictures a 
richer tone, deepening the reds and yellows and making 
the blues greenish. The electric light has been said to 
show all colors as they appear by daylight. This is a 
mistake. The electric light works a much less notice- 
able change than any older artificial light; still, there is 
a change, and a less pleasing one than that wrought by 
gas or candle-light. Under the electric light the more 
delicate flesh-tones disappear, leading to monotony and 
loss of modelling. This effect can be seen plainly in 
Fortuny's ''Spanish Lady," whose hands and face look 
flat and poorly colored. Light brown becomes gray, as 
may be seen in the hair of several figures in " The 
Organ Loft." Reds are lowered in tone and become 
cooler. Blues are less affected, particularly the tur- 
quoise blues, as may be seen in the gallery of oriental 
porcelains. The various tones of cobalt in the blue-and- 
white cases, are, however, hard to distinguish from one 
another. Green appears to suffer least of all. Even 
the more delxate shades of celadon in the porcelain 
gallery are easily made out. White suffers little so 
long as it does not tend to yellow. The picture of 
" The Gossips," which is full of white draperies, and the 
white horses in Rosa Bonheur's " Horse Fair" are 
among the things that appear best under the Edison 
light. Only a few pictures keep a distinctly warm tone. 
Notable among these is Rembrandt's " Gilder." To 
sum up as to color, the electric light is more like a very 
bright moonlight than daylight. It is gray compared 
with the latter, and apparently tinged with blue green. 

But at least as important is the effect of the intensity 
of the light. It brings out details in the darker passage's 
of a painting which would not be observed by daylight. 
It searches out the silhouette and makes evident con- 
tours that have been purposely lost in the background. 
This further tends to flatness, except in the case of pic- 
tures which contain large dark masses. The black 
dress of the " Spanish Lady," for instance, looks more 
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WINDOW-DRAPERY DESIGN BY SHERATON, IN MEMORY OF LORD .NELSON. 

WHIMSICAL SUGGESTION FOR A YACHT-CLUB WINDOW OR FOR A SEASIDE HOUSE. 

(SEE "SHERATON WINDOW DECORATIONS," PAGE 32.) 
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fully modelled than by day. The dark parts of the 
Rembrandts also gain as much as the faces lose. Mr. 
Marquand's new gift, a portrait of a man, in which the 
whole of the face is shaded by a broad-brimmed hat, 
can be better appreciated than it. can be in the daytime. 
The casts in the lower hall can be seen to much better 
advantage, because the light is better diffused. 

On the whole, the electric light changes colors much 
less than other artificial lights ; but it makes them grayer, 
not warmer in tone. It is particularly trying to delicate 
flesh-tones. It affects white, blue green and green very 
little, red, brown, and warm colors generally, more. It 
brings out details, especially in dark passages, and sup- 
presses modelling, particularly in flesh painting. For the 
display of white objects, such as marble statuary and 
casts, it is very suitable. Reflectors slightly tinted with 
yellow, or the use of opalescent glass globes, may be rec- 
ommended to correct the coldness of the light. The 
Frink reflectors, which have been adopted at the Museum 
in preference to all others proposed, answer their pur- 
pose admirably. 

3£rt TPfpftlf foorh. 

APPLIQUE WORK. 

|^F all descriptions of ornamental 
needlework, there is probably 
none to which decoration owes 
a greater debt than to that 
known as " opus consutum," or, 
in more familiar parlance, "ap- 
plique." We meet with it in 
the far-famed cloth inlays and 
onlays of Persia, in the gorgeous gold and jewel- 
bedecked housings of Eastern potentates, or the gift 
covers of dainty Japan, and we have abundant evidence 
of the extent to which it was employed in the feudal 
castles of Germany and the Netherlands in the mid-, 
die ages. Quaint, indeed, are many of these hang- 
ings, one notable example of which is preserved 
in the museum at South Kensington, and no great 
stretch of imagination is required, when gazing at it, 
to carry one's self mentally back some four centuries 
and share with the long quiet worker in the evident 
delight with which incident after incident in " Le Roman 
de la Rose" has been set out and applied in various 
colored cloths. Knights and ladies, battlemented 
castles, fiery dragons and prancing steeds, roughly but 
forcibly tell the tale, and, despite the ravages of time, 
survive to inspire modern workers with a longing to 
produce something equally entertaining and quaint, 
though, it is to be desired, with somewhat more regard 
for correctness of drawing, a detail which, at least 
in respect to figures and animals, was certainly not a 
strong point of the Teuton designers of the period to 
which the example under consideration belongs. 

Interesting, however, as are such remains of mediaeval 
cutwork, they cannot, from a purely artistic point of 
view, be placed in the same category as the faultless 
and exquisite productions of sixteenth and seventeenth- 
century Spanish and Italian workmanship. In these 




we find not only design, but coloring and workmanship, 
absolutely perfect ; and we can readily appreciate the 
extreme, popularity enjoyed by and the value set upon 
the hangings which, constructed of the richest and 
most costly materials, adorned in equal profusion Italian 
palazzos and Spanish castellos, and the sacred edifices 
and ecclesiastical vestments of both countries. In the 
South Kensington Museum and in most collections of 
antique work, fine examples of the class of work are to 
be met with, and the modern needleworker and designer 
may derive incalculable benefit from a close study of 
any fragments, however small, which are at hand for 
inspection. The sharpness of the cutting, the decisive 
clearness of outline and the always faultless harmony of 
coloring of Italian and Spanish applique^ render it the 
best of all possible standards of perfection for the 
modern worker to aim at. However costly the materials 
superadded to the foundation, and however varied in 
tone of color, the result in all these examples is ever 
such as to gratify the most sensitive eye. 

Italian applique work, as a rule, shows fewer contrasts 
of color than that produced in Spain. We are speaking 
now, naturally, of t;iat special class of work which con- 
sists of the application of various fabrics, and not of the 
similar and sister art of applying, as in much modern 
ecclesiastical work, silk or woollen embroideries to a foun- 
dation of satin or velvet. The design reproduced in and 
given full size in the January number of The Art 
Amateur, is copied from a fragment which may, pre- 
sumably, once have formed a portion of one of the 
textile pilasters so popular in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, and which, suspended upon the walls, 
became an important feature of interior architectural 
decoration, serving, as they did, to subdivide and enrich 
extended spaces, and thus bring into relief sculptures 
and other works of art. At the bottom of this page we 
have used the same design, reduced, as a horizontal bor- 
der, for which purpose, it will be noticed, it is quite as 
suitable as it was in the perpendicular form in which 
it was originally presented. 

The design of this pilaster is very similar to many of the 
illustrations to be found jn those delightful old sixteenth- 
century pattern books recently republished by Ougania 
of Venice, and it is interesting thus to note the actual 
working proportion and carrying out of these printed 
designs. The foundation of the pilaster is of the richest 
possible quality of velvet, of that magnificent shade of 
ruby color, the beauty of which may probably be in 
some measure attributable to the influence of time, and 
upon it the heart-shaped scrolls and the upright tri- 
petalled forms enclosed within them are applied in gold- 
colored silk, and the two foliated designs brought from 
the upper curves in green silk ; green and a greenish 
shade of blue being likewise used for the leaves which 
fill up the design on either side of the enclosing hearts. 
The whole of these appliques have been cut out of silk 
mounted on thin ■ paper, and have been subsequently 
fixed by some adhesive preparation to the velvet, and 
then the entire design has been edged with a line of 
crimson silk equivalent in thickness to about five or six 
threads of modern filoselle. The counting of these 
threads is extremely close, and within the line a finely 
twisted gold cord has been added, which, at the point 



of the leaves, has been carried over, and thus forms the 
delicate scroll-like termination to them, the whole pro- 
ducing a most exquisitely decorative and a perfectly 
satisfactory result. On the value of such a design to 
our readers we need scarcely dwell, as its adaptability to 
various purposes of modern decorative work will at once 
suggest itself to them. We may, however, remind them 
of the sumptuous effect which might be obtained by 
working bands of the design as borders for a velvet 
portiere, from the main body of which it should be 
divided by an outer line of yellow silk similarly couched 
and interedged with gold thread. The orphreys of an 
altar-cloth would, worked from this design, produce a 
superb result. Naturally, as following out the directions 
we have given, the work must be executed in a frame, 
and the greatest care must be taken to accurately 
transfer and fix in position the various concomitant 
portions of the design. This, of course, can only be 
accomplished by workers who have acquired some 
experience in the art of applique, and it may not, there- 
fore, be unacceptable to some few of our readers to 
suggest that a simple and easy method of reproducing 
this beautiful pattern without the aid of a frame, would 
be to tracethe design on silk or linen, and then carefully 
tack it, not upon velvet, as the thickness of this material 
precludes its being treated in this manner, but upon a 
piece of silk or linen of a contrasting color. The whole 
of the outline of the design should then be carefully 
worked round in close chain stitch, and subsequently 
the* outlying portion of the upper textile must be cut 
away with a very sharp pair of scissors, when the design 
will appear in clear relief upon the under contrasting 
material. The work must then be completed, either by 
a second row of chain stitch worked outside the first 
one, in such a manner as to completely cover and con- 
ceal the frayed edges of the pattern, or this result may 
be achieved by a line of silk or gold thread couched. 
■ As an agreeable variety to applique, there is no rea- 
son why the design should not be entirely reproduced 
with the needle either by successive lines of close chain 
stitch, or by a combination of feather and satin stitches. 
As a matter of fact, not a few portions of the original 
fragment have been so completely worn away that they 
have been restored by rows of satin stitches, their reno- 
vation, as proved by its much-worn condition, being 
certainly of no modern date. It is a pattern worthy, 
indeed, to be rescued from oblivion, and one which, with 
others of a like character, may well be regarded as an 
inspiration handed down from the days of long ago, to 
arouse and incite to deeds of artistic perfection modern 
students of the time-honored art of the needle. 

B. DE M. MORRELL. 



FISILPLA TE DOILIES. 



The designs for fish-plate doilies given this month 
may be treated effectively in the following manner: For 
the star-fish use deep yellow silk and for the sea-weed 
a very light shrimp pink silk or a greenish white silk. 
The star-fish may be done in dark red silk and the sea- 
weed in light shrimp pink silk. These two designs com- 
plete a set of half a dozen, of which four — anemones, 
star-fish, and sea-urchins — were given last month. 
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EXAMPLE OF OLD ITALIAN APPLIQUE WORK. 

(THE DESIGN WAS l'L-BLISHHD, WORKING SIZE, IN THE JANUARY NUMBER OF THE ART AMATEUR.) 



